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EX NIHILO NIHIL FIT. 
Fashions in drama change as frequently as 
fashions in hats. It has been reserved for our 

n day to evolve the comedy of nothing-in- 

irticular, Nowadays nothing happens in a} 
pl Ay ” The Outlook.) 
Scene—Nowhere in particular. 
CHARACTERS. 
He, a nonentity. 
Sue, another. 
He. Dear——! 
She (wearily). Oh please don’t. 
| Does nothing. 

He. Why, what’s the matter ? 

She. Nothing. [He does nothing. 

She. Well, you may as well go on. It 
will be something, anyhow. (Yawns.) 
Nothing ever seems to happen in this 
I don’t know why. It isn’t my 
fault. Oh, go on. 

He. All right. Don’t suppose it 
amuses me, though. Darling, I love 
you—will you marry me? 

She (very wearily). Oh, I suppose so. 

He. Thanks very much. (Kisses her.) 
There ! 

(Returns proudly to his seat, and does 

nothing. 

She (with sudden excitement). Suppos- 
ing I had said “No,” would you have 
shot yourself ?—would you have gone to 
the front ?—would your life have been 
1 blank hereafter? Would anything 
interesting have happened ? 

He (with a great determination in his 
eyes). Had you spurned my love——— 

She (excitedly). Yes, yes? 

He (with emotion). -—I should have—- | 
[ should have—done nothing. [Does it. 

She. Oh! 

He. Yes. As for shooting or drown- 
ing myself, if any little thing of that | 
sort had happened it would have been 
off the stage. I hope I know my place. 

[She does nothing. | 

He (politely). I don’t know if you're | 
keen about stopping here? If not, we 
might 

She. We must wait till somebody else | 
comes on. | 

He. True. (Reflects deeply.) Er—do 
you mote much ? 

[She sleeps, The audience follows suit, 


Curtain —eventually. | 


play. 








WHAT MAY BE IN A NAME. | 


lt has been proposed to christen the 
new Thames steamers after famous 


FEMININE AMENITIES. 


Misa Gush. “ WHat Do You THINK or MY New HuwTer? 


Isn’T SHE A DREAM?” 


Mrs. Sharp. “Quite. A PEeRFect Nicut-mare, I sHovtp say!” 








bridges with the utmost facility. 


Owing to the presence on board of an | 
‘collision with the 


alderman’s daughter, the David Garrick 


| Isambard Brunel, a boat which negotiates | broken loose from her moorings near | 


the Tower steps. 
The J. M. W. Turner had a slight 
Hogarth last week, 


people who have been associated with | behaved very unsteadily during her trip | and each has lost several plates. 


London. If, as may be supposed, some 
vestiges of their namesakes’ character- 
istics should animate these boats, we 
may shortly expect to read paragraphs | 
like the following :— 

It was found impossible to get the 


past the City yesterday, rolling about in 
an alarming manner, and refusing to 
keep her head straight. Her captain, 
however, says it was only her play. 


The Samuel Johnson has gone ashore | 


It is supposed that she | 


off the Temple. 








Delenda est N.T.C, 
Inquiring Citizen (to well-informed | 


friend). I say, what does this business 


between the Post Office and National 


John Ruskin to go under the railway | was endeavouring to tap a lamp-post on Telephone Company mean ? 


bridge at Charing Cross, and her pas- 
sengers had to be transferred to the 


the Embankment in passing. 
The Sir Thomas More has repeatedly 





Friend (knowingly). It means—a deal. 
| Bait. 
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THE KING'S SPEECH—AMENDED VERSION. 


A sorasie feature of the present Parliament has been the 
extravagant number of sittings devoted, at the commence- 
ment of each Session, to the proposal and discussion of 
umendments to the Address in reply to the Krxo’s Speech : 
ind it is generally felt that an enormous and gratuitous 
waste of public time might have been saved, if the duty of 
evolving that document had been taken away from the 
(Government and committed to one or more of the Leaders of 
the Opposition. The following extract is designed to suggest, 
however faintly, what might have been the nature of His 
Majesty's Speech if its composition had been in the hands 
{ Lord Srencer and Sir Henry Camppett-Bannerman, in 
consultation with Lord Rosesery, Mr. Asquira, Mr. Lioyp- 
Georce, Mr. Wexstoy Caurcmu, and other of their colleagues 
in the Leadership of the Liberal Party. 

It should be added that the almost insuperable difficulties 
in the way of securing the Krxa’s consent to the recital, direct 
or by proxy, of this brochure, are here, for the purposes of 
this article, respec tfully taken as overcome. 


My Lorps anp GENTLEMEN, 

My relations with Foreign Powers continue to be of a 
friendly description, notwithstanding the infatuated foreign 
policy of my Government. 

It gave me particular satisfaction to receive as my guests 
during the past autumn the King and Queen of Porrveat. 
| regret, however, that their visit should have been somewhat 
marred by the prevalence of fogs, an atmospheric condition 
which I attribute to the malaria of fiscal ambiguity and 
obscurity which infests the deliberations of my Government. 

The war which has been in progress since February last 
between Russia and Japan unhappily continues. That no 
successful intervention in the cause of peace has yet been 
accomplished is due in large measure to the habitual tact- 
lessness of my Government 

The condition of the Balkan Peninsula continues to give 
cause for anxiety, and is likely so to continue, as long as my 
Government, with its inveterate pusillanimity, fails to exert 
due pressure in the right quarters. 

The Convention entered into between my Government and 
that of the French Republic has been approved by the 
French Legislature and duly ratified. This is not surprising 
when account is taken of the way in which my Government 
has applied to the French claims in Morocco its traditional 
policy of graceful concession. 

My Government has also come to an agreement with 
that of Russia, under which an International Commission of 
Inquiry has been entrusted with the duty of investigating 
the circumstances in connection with the disaster to British 
trawlers which resulted from the action of the Russian Fleet 
in the North Sea. The absolute futility of an arrangement 
brought about through the constitutional lack of courage 
which characterises my Government's diplomacy will, I have 
no doubt, be made sufficiently apparent as soon as the Com- 
mission publishes its report. 

The steps to be taken for establishing a Representative | 
Constitution in the Transvaal are receiving the tardy and 
grudging consideration of my Government; but by an in- 
explicable oversight the identical claims of the Orange River | 
Colony have been ignored. 

An Agreement with the Tibetan Government was con- 
cluded at Lhasa on the 7th September. The great difficulties 
which the Mission encountered were brilliantly surmounted 
by the civil and military authorities responsible for its con- 
duct. Not tot hem, but solely to my Government, must be 
assigned the discredit of this shameless and unwarrantable 


excursion. | 


$$ 
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GENTLEMEN OF THE House or Commons, 

The Estimates for the service of the ensuing year will be 
laid before you. They have been framed with the utmost 
recklessness which my Government's precarious tenure of 
office admits. 

My Lorps anp GENTLEMEN, 

Legislation will be submitted to you for the establishment 
of authorities to deal with the question of the unemployed 
and the abnormal distress arising directly out of the de 
plorable Sugar Convention and the total dislocation of 
industry evidenced by tke Board of Trade returns, and 
accounted for by the country’s intolerable suspense on the 
question of Tariff Reform. 

Your attention will be directed to proposals for diminish 
ing the anomalies in the present arrangement of Electoral 
areas; but no Bill on this subject will be laid before you 
till a Commission to be appointed for the demarcation of 
Boundaries shall have reported. By that time almost any- 
thing may have happened. 

My Government's indecent attachment to the emoluments 
of office will, I fear, cause the postponement for the time 
being of much desirable legislation of a highly constructive 
order ; suchas: (1) A Bill to repeal the Licensing Act of 1904 
2) A Bill to repeal the Education Act of 1902. (3) A Bill to 
determine indentured labour in the Transvaal mines. 

Further measures which await the resignation of my 
Government include a Bill for substituting, in the case of 
future Conservative Administrations (if any), a Bi-monthly 
for a Septennial Parliament; thus providing facilities for « 
compulsory appeal to the country as soon as the particular 
mandate of the previous Election shall have been executed. 

In the meantime, may your deliberations be guided by 
Heaver, of whose assistance you stand in the sorest need. 

O. 58. 








A BALLADE OF MODERN CONVERSATION. 


[“ Bridge, motors, and our ajlments are really about the only three 
subjects on which we converse nowadays.” — The World. } 
“Nive to the ace, he had indeed!” 
“ Really?” ‘“ Didn’t know what to throw ”— 
“Tdiot hadn’t a heart to lead ; 
Swore like anything, don’t you know!” — 
“ Yes, it was rather a beastly blow, 
Losing his liver and lungs and such” — 
“ New two-cylinder car for Cio” 
‘* Pneumonia ’—“ doubled ”——“ forgot the clutch.’ 


“ Over the regulation speed ” 
“ Abscess hadn’t had time to grow ”— 
“One to get out is all we need” 
“It kept me in for a week or so”’ 
“ Hearts, and made a most hopeless show ”-—— 
* Jack doesn’t care for the man so much ; 
He drives, of course, like an angel.” ‘“ Oh?” 
‘ Pneumonia ’’—“ doubled ”—“ forgot the clutch.” 


“ Something in —itis "—‘“‘ metalled steed ”— 
“ Leaving it, partner ’’—“ laid him low” 
‘Bobby in front of him, rather treed” 
“Run it ””—‘ insomnia ”—* Mors and Co.” - 
“ Diamonds ”—“ had no time to slow” 
“ Clubs ’’—“ concussion ”"—“ Mercédes ”—“ crutch ”— 
“ Panhard "—“ appendix ”"—“ Pav.’s a pro” 
“ Pneumonia ”—“ doubled ” —“ forgot the clutch.” 
Envoy. 
The stream runs on, it will overflow, 
Babble on babble—it sounds like Dutch : 
Listen again . ay! there they go: 
“ Pneumonia ”—“ doubled "——“ forgot the clutch.” 
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OUT IN THE COLD. 
(Scene from the great Fiscal Melodrama, “The Closed Door.” 
Litre Tarra (the “che-ild”). “YOU REFUSE TO LISTEN TO MY INNOCENT PRATTLE! BUT I TELL YOU A TIME 
WILL COME WHEN YOUR HARD HEARTS WILL BE SOFTENED, AND YOU WILL LET ME IN! 
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TROUBLE IN THE INTERIOR. 


“ SoME MEN ARE BORN GREAT; OTHERS HAVE GREATNESS THRUST UPON THEM.” 
’ 





““A WARRIOR TAKING HIS REST.” 


‘Tis not in MarsHatt to command success, but he might 
do more, Messrs. Frouman and CxupLEIGH, our CHARLES and 
Artnur, he might deserve it; nay, in a general way, our 
Captain of comical conceits hath, in nearly all his former 
pieces, well deserved it. Have we not, our dear Cuartes and 
Arraur, rejoiced with the Pet of the Regiment when he 
rejoiced, as witness our beaming faces and laudatory remarks 
when we met you in the lobby of the Criterion during the 
performance of that most amusing Killicrankie, so now must 
we condole with you, and with him, upon the sad and sudden 
loss of that rollicking drollery tempered by quiet humour, 
so characteristic of his previous work; for p an qualities, 
truth to tell, are conspicuously absent from his latest piece, 
The Lady of Leeds, at Wyndham’s Theatre. 

The cast is good, the “ Farcical Romance,” as its author 
terms it, is not. Weepon Grossmita ought to be funny as a 
victimised cockney waiter who tries to play the aristocrat, 
but he only faintly reminds us of his delightfully comic 
miseries in The Magistrate, with (ah!) the inimitable Mrs. 
Joux Woop, and of his conceit and helplessness as the dis- 
tinguished little amateur, admirably contrasted with the 
stolidity of Braxpon Tuomas in The Pantomime Rehearsal. 
And, & propos of this last mentioned piece, in which every- 
body is supposed to be an amateur actor, what strikes us 
about this same Lady of Leeds i& its amateurishness. It is 
the sort of entertainment that at a private party would have 
been pronounced by the polite guests “immensely clever,” 
while the charming hostess, with her accomplished but 





, 


modestly simpering dramatist by her side, would have been 
more than gratified at being assured, over and over again, 
that “the piece, my dear lady, is quite good enough for the 
professional boards,” and that, “as a matter of fact” (in a 
complimentary way this would have been added), “ far worse 
pieces and far inferior acting to what we have just witnessed 
in this Theatre Royal Back Drawing-room to-night have been 
known to achieve marvellous success on the regular pro- 
fessional stage.” And so to supper, with sharpened appetite 
and drinketite; then home, when of course these dear good 
honest people will confidentially impart to one another their 
real opinion of the entertainment. 

In this Lady of Leeds the actors stroll in and out quite 
casually and aimlessly, except for the purpose of protracting 
the piece toathird Act. It seems as if the author were a 
bit weary of the job, and, not wishing to bother his brains 
about a trifle, had hit upon the notion of taking the old 
Bulwer-Lyttonian play of The Lady of Lyons, now almost 
unknown to modern playgoers, and using some of its mate- 
rials in the concoction of a kind of dramatic ragoit. Why 


not have revived Henry Bykon’s capital travestie of Buiwen’s | 


Lady of Lyons with its grand coup, in the last scene, of the 
two Napoleons? Alas! that particular burlesque could not 
be revived with the least chance of success, any more than 
could the Napoleonic uncle and nephew, because at present 
our most versatile comedians, or rather those who could be 
most versatile comedians, have neither the experience forced 
on them, nor have they the same devotion to the deed as those 
good all-round players in the old Strand Theatre days, when 
Jumy Rocers, Jonny Ciarke, James Brann, Marie Wittox 
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| somewhat rudely knocked askew. 
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and Caxrvorre Saunpers could, like Rossox, make us weep in | 
domestic drama, and split our sides with laughter at the 
irrepressible humour of their eccentricities in burlesque. | 
To-day real burlesque can no more be set on its dancing legs | 
than can be re-popularised Butwer-Lytroy’s effective fustian. 

It is but fair, however, to recall that within the last four | 
years there was one notable exception to this in the case of 

the burlesque of Sherlock Holmes. 

Mr. (. M. Lowye is very good as the heavy retired Colonel, 
as is Mr. Vawe Tempest in the objectionable part of the| 
impecunious, unscrupulous Irish peer, Lord O'Gorman. There | 
ire no pleasant characters. The two principal men are more 
or less unprincipled cads, and the third is a conceited little | 
snob, without the courage of a pretender. 

Miss Nancy Price as Miss Chitty, the vulgar heiress of a) 
fortune made in gingerade, conscientiously represents, as 
it may be supposed, the author’s creation; and as for the 
acrid, uncongenial, semi-fashionable lady, Lady Anne Wilmot, 
if Miss Fortescue, precisely representing the author's inten- 
tion, as she must be credited with doing, contrives to render 
this specimen of female snobbishness tolerable to a fairly 
good-natured audience, it is a great tribute to her art. 
Perhaps such an actress as the late Miss Rose Lecterce might 
have extracted some amusement for us out of Lady Anne, 
but even then it could have been no easy task. Miss Fortescue 
labours also under the disadvantage of having been called 
in to undertake the part at the shortest possible notice. 

Mr. McCerry's Venetian scenes are most effective, All 
that could be done for it in the way of stage management 
by Mr. Diox Boucicautt (who, as to the natural position of 
furniture, still retains certain eccentric theories, on which, we 
trust, his own domestics never act chez lui), has been effectively 
done. But cheer up, Messieurs Cuartes and Arruur, like- 
wise Cap'en Ronert, there is another and a better piece where 
this latest came from, a piece that will wipe The Lady of 
Leeds out of the memory of man, a piece the éelat of which, 
peradventure, nevertheless and all to the contrary notwith 
standing, will assist in replacing in a correct artistic position | 
upon our dramatic warrior’s brow the well-earned, proudly 
worn laurels that in this, his latest action, have become 
Sound trumpets! beat 
drums! Marshal your forces, and pen in hand once more 
unto the breach, brave friend, and take the town by storm ! 








LITERARY NOTES. 

A WELL-KNOWN diner-out has, we learn, collected his remi- 
niscences, and would be glad to hear from some obliging 
gentleman or gentlemen who would “earnestly request” 
him to publish them. 


We should add that no names would be mentioned, the 
preface merely opening as follows : 

“ Although these stray gleanings of past years are of but ephemeral 
value, and though they were collected with no thought of publication, the 
writer at the earnest request of a friend” (or “ many friends,” if more 
than one) “has reluctantly consented to give his scattered reminiscences 
to the world.” 


The following volumes in “The Biter Bit” series are 
announced as shortly to appear : 

“The Fighter Fit; or Practical Hints on Pugilistic Train- 
ing.” 

“The Lighter Lit: a Treatise on the Illumination of 
Thames Barges.” 

“The Slighter Slit: or a New and Economical Method of 
Cutting out.” 

“The Tighter Tit: Studies in the Comparative Inebriation | 
of; Birds.” 








THE TRUTH OF IT. 


Ou me, the sorry numbers that I sing ! 
How am I changed since that ingenuous prime 
When I began to flap a 'prentice wing, 
And probe the deeps of Rhyme ! 


Ilad one foretold that I was doomed to sink 
From my high pedestal—that I must fall 

To be a hired Buffoon—TI really think 
There would have been a brawl. 


Yor in those days I felt the sacred flame 
Burn in my very cockles; then I dreamt 
Only of loftiest theme and noblest aim, 
And most superb attempt. 


I would be sweet, yet lack no whit of strength ; 
I would conjoin high Mitton’s moral tone, 
Tenxyson’s melody, and Browytyo’s length, 
With something all my own; 


Till proud Opinion hailed me half divine, 
And decked me (greatly beaming) with the bays, 
And name and fame were synonyms in mine 
Imperishable lays. 


Friend, it has been to me a deep regret 
That after great expense of time and skill 
Candour compels the statement that the net 
Results are simply nil. 


I have not done the things I would have done ; 
Fame in her temple keeps no honoured niche 
For me; my plans were all upset by one 
Insuperable hitch. 


Oft in the mind some flower of epic art, 
Or lustrous Ode, would gorgeously unroll 
The perfect splendour of its every part 
Into one perfect Whole. 


In the mind's eye I saw each delicate grace ; 
I knew each word, each impulse of the theme ; 
Only they always vanished into space 
Before I got up steam. 


"Tis sweet to give one’s passion leave to flow, 
Sweet in one’s fond imaginings to soar, 
But when you get no further, well, you know, 
Friend, it becomes a bore. 


And so it was with me. My noble pride 
Was wounded, and my hopes were put to rout; 
“ What use,” I said, ‘‘to have the flame inside, 
When you can’t get it out?” 


And thus I fell, doomed by the iron law 
That hampers Genius with opposing wrongs, 
To squeeze, ‘through scrannel pipes of wretched straw,” 
My “lean and flashy songs.” 


I am content to seek no lofty flight, 
It is enough that | may play the Fool; 
Others may scale Olympus’ skyey Height, 
Or quaff the sacred Pool. 


I am not jealous ; nay, I wish them well. 
And, if they think it worth the wear and tear, 
They can attempt the heavens, or go to Hel- 
icon, for all I care. Dum-Dvuw. 


————_— Eee 
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THE TRUE FOOD OF THE cons. 
By F. Psalmanazar. 

Tue letters which have appeared in 
the Times on Japanese fare are doubtless 
interesting and even instructive, but 
nothing has yet been said of the infinitely 
more seductive and scientific dietary 
adopted by the natives of the Ruwenzori 
plateau of,Central Africa. I cannot say 
that | am so venturesome as to try to 
preach its substitution for the roast beef 
f Old England or the nut cutlets of 
latter-day vegetarians. Still, this article 
may serve to lay before Mr. Punch’s 
readers what our diet really is. 

The staple articles of food of the 
Ruwenzoris (or the Rutituwenzoris, as 
surCKHARDT calls them) are pulse, beans 
and eels, with very small and occasional 
additions of bonzoline forcemeat balls. 

The following bill of fare, which 
attempts to give the three daily meals 
for a family of moderate circumstances 
and healthy appetites, will show how 
they live. 

Breakfast (about 7 to 9°30 a.m.).— 
Halma soup (with vegetables, ponchos, 
&e.), lava jelly, biled beans, pickled 
cabbage, tea, Scotch ale, zoedone, am- 
moniated quinine (sometimes raw eggs 
with Condy’s fluid, or boiled sweet peas 
| or pangofilins, &c.). 

Lunch (about 11 to 3°30 p.w.).—Eels 
boiled in lava jelly, vegetables stewed 
in lava jelly, pickled ponchos, biled 
beans, tea (sometimes also a little raw 
flamingo soaked in salt water, or par- 
tially cooked pancakes, &c.). 

Supper (5 to 10 p.w.).—Lava soup 
with vegetables, fishes, biled beans, &c.), 
pickled bronchos, vaseline fritters, roast 
pigmy, raw eels sliced and eaten with 
halma sauce, broiled (or boiled) sweet 
peas, early (or late) spring onions, tea 
and Neapolitan ices. 

The Halma or jumping beans are 
grown all over Uganda and Waganda. 
They are the staple food of the cele- 
brated pigmies of the Aruwhimi, and 
so far as I know cannot be had here. 
hey are eaten boiled, either young or 
ripe, and are manufactured into the 
articles mentioned above, of which moly, 
guru and shufli are the most important, 
and I shall try, if your valuable space 
allows, to give you the shortest possible | 
account of these three. 


1. Moly.—Steamed Halma beans, hops, | 
pepper, and pulse are mashed and pre- 
served for a period not exceeding four- 
teen days, during which coagulation 
takes place, usually producing a brown | 
pasty mess. This mess is diluted to 
form soup, stickphast, cream for brown 


“ 


be 0ts, «ec. 
2. Guru Sawee.—The ingredients are | 
almost the same as in Moly, except that 
| 4 greater quantity of pulse (at 80° in the 








WELCOME. 


“On, Uncie, I’m so GLAD You ’VE CALLED. 


Bary's so GROSS, AND IT ALWAYS AMUSES HIM 


AND MAKES HIM LAUGH WHEN HE sees you!” 








shade) is generally added. After coagu- 
lation the diluted mash is strained to 
obtain a sauce of an almost purple tinge. 
The name “Guru” is said to have been 
bestowed on it because the original 
inventor, Ras Moneusta, a Uganda poten- 
tate, on tasting it for the first time 
exclaimed in a loud voice, “O Guru, 
Guru, Guru.” Both in Moly and Guru 
Sauce those who have not been* accus- 
tomed to them will detect the aroma of 
the ju-ju (magnum bonum). 

3. Shufli.—Biled beans (erambe repe- 
tita) mashed in a mortar with some 
addition of hot worter (aqua fortissima). 
The thin mash thus resulting is then 
strained through bombazine bags, and 
a slight infusion of liquorice is added, 
when it instantly begins to conjobble, 


forming a sweetly pretty flake - white | 
macaroon, which is cut into cubes, | 





sines, co-sines, or scalene triangles, and 
is eaten as it is, or fried next morning, 
or given to the poor when other comesti 
bles are handy. The remnant (okapi), 
being a vitrified and voluminous mass 
called humorously hoki-poki by the 
aborigines, is compressed into small 


pellets by the use of a hydraulic ram, | 
and used in blowpipes to bring down 


cassowaries and other prognathous and 
deleterious denizens of the air. 
I have provided these Uganda meals 


have declared that they have never 
tasted anything like them before, and 
am forming a syndicate, with Mr. Leve 
son Tres the famous dietetic reformer as 
chairman, with a view to erecting a great 
Shufli restaurant on the vacant site south 
of Aldwych in case the “ Paris in London” 
scheme is not realised. 


to some courteous English friends, who | 


| 
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WHILE THE IRON WAS HOT. 


4 strike incident, which might seem 
credible unless actually witnessed, occurred 
here yesterday The chief girls’ school in 
Warsaw, following the example already set by 
the university and high schools, struck work 
he four hundred pupils chose a representative, 
who presented a written protest to the director 
n behalf of her fellow pupils. The director 
nvited this delegate to a private interview, but 
the girl refused. The director thereupon tele- 
phoned to the chief of police, who called upon 
the military commander to send troops to the 
|. . This was done, and the four hundred 
girls marched out past a patrol of one hundred 
armed soldiers and went to their homes,”—The 


nea 


Bottleton High School. 


Deak Mr. Puncn,—People may say 
that Russia is a very horrid country 
but don’t we, all the girls at Bottleton 
High School, that is wish that we 
lived there! This is what they call a 
free country, but when we strike it means 

well, I'll tell you what it means. 
Fiosste Aaas, who is a day girl and owes 
me tenpence, brought this bit of the Times 
to school, and of course we all settled at 
onee that we should strike. Just think 
of it! No lessons, a haughty message 
to Miss Sprvks refusing to interview her, 
and then—oh, joy!—a hundred armed 
soldiers sent for from the barracks—most 
luckily there are barracks not a mile 


away 


the soldiers drawn up saluting us in two 


rows with the handsome young officers | 
in front and—oh, this is what Miss | 
Spivks calls “slipshod” in my com-| 


position exercises, but I can’t bother 
about that. Just think of that picture, 
Vr. Punch, just think of it! Isn’t it 
glorious! And here are we starving on 
but that’s 

the end part of the story again. 
The beginning was all right. We 
settled to strike in the second morning 


disgusting bread and water 


hour, which was geography. Miss Spryxs | 


asked Dotty Greason the chief rivers of 
Italy, and she answered, “ Vesuvius, 
bicycles, and the pluperfect indicative.” 
You should have seen Miss Spryks’s 
face! Then she asked Kare Tormatiy, 
who said 
had learnt it by heart—* Down-with- 
tyranny-and - respect - the -j ust-claims-of- 
humanity!’’ Miss 8. turned ghastly 
pale, but she managed to ask me the 
principal exports of Mexico. I said, 
very loudly, “Ah bah!”—which is the 
French for “Shut up”—and that was 
all. 

“Are you all quite mad?” 
Miss Sprvks, “or what m 

At this moment I shoved our written 
protest into her hand, and she read it. 

“The undersigned,” it said, “solemnly 


gasped 


resolve that they will do no more geo- 


and then us marching out most | 
| dignified with our noses in the air and | 
Miss Sprvks fainting with rage and all | 


all in one breath, because she | 
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graphy, history, mathematics, or other | 
work to have and to hold from this day | 
forward, because their sympathies are 
aroused and we have tender hearts. We 
cannot conjugate verbs while Russian 
tyrants are keeping the Emperor safe. 
The undersigned resolve that they will 
go on total strike, and we jolly well 
mean it too. And your petitioners will 
ever pray.” 

“And now, Miss 
“please may I go and 
soldiers?” 

Mr. Punch, you would not believe the 
awful way she raved. We were very 
firm, and silent, and proud. “To ask 
for an interview is useless,” said DoLiy 
Greosox, “our purpose is J 

Then Miss Spixks got up and went 
out in arage. Presently we found that | 
she had locked the door behind her. 
Some of us thought she had gone to the 
barracks herself. But no soldiers came, 
nor did the dinner-bell go, even when 
it was long past dinner-time. Mr. Punch, 
we became frightfully hungry. At last 
Miss Spinks opened the door one inch 
and told us that the cook, we should be 
pleased to hear, had gone on strike also, 
and would not yield until we did: So 
we had only bread and water all day. 
And next day—alas, Mr. Punch, how 
can I confess it?—we said our geography 
lesson as usual. 

Can you tell me how much it costs to 
go and live in Russia ? 

Yours affectionately, 
Dororuy JENKINS. 


Spivxs,” I said, 
fetch the 








AMONG THE MOTORS. 


Witu fixed resolve and purpose set 
| He paused each car to scan hard, 
| Uncertain whether he should get 
| A Mors, Argyll, or Humberette, 
A Lanchester or Panhard. 


| 


“They all seem good as good can be,” 


He said, “ or even better, 
But special points in each I see : 
This one’s ignition pleases me, 

| And that one’s carburettor. 


|“ The finish of this make is such 
That nothing could be finer ; 
Nor can I eulogise too much 
This other’s anti-friction clutch 
And its astute designer. 


“ This is an easy car to steer, 
And merits close inspection : 
And this one’s differential gear 
Undoubtedly comes very near 
| To absolute perfection.” 


| And so with patience, faith and skill 
All equally misguided, 

| He searched Olympia with a will, 

| And late at night was searching still, 

| And still was undecided. 


| 





CHARIVARIA. 
Tue Pantomime season is nearing an 
end, but, on the other hand, Parliament 
has begun to sit. 


Some countries seem to have all the 
luck. The opening of the Nova Scotia 
Legislature had to be postponed owing 


| to a terrific snowstorm. 


It is said that Earl Spencer, by letting 
the policy of the Liberals be known 
beforehand, has seriously impaired the 
chances of their success in a General 
Election. 


The Director of the Albany Observa- 
tory, New York, bears the title of Princi- 
pal Boss. It is rumoured that Sir Henry 
CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN is seriously consider- 
ing the adoption of this impressive title, 
with a view to increasing his authority. 


Mr. J. Repwonp has received the fol- | 


lowing message from the United Irish 
League of America:—‘‘Irish America 
wishes God-speed to Irish Party in 


smashing Tory Government. Irish 
America has smashed Treaty with 
Britain. Another £1000 follows in a 


few days to aid in the work. God save 
Ireland.” Ay, ay. 

The scheme for the erection of “ Paris 
in London” in Aldwych has _ been 


| “referred back” by the L.C.C. It is 


thought, however, that if the promoters 
will undertake that the buildings shall 
be.ugly enough, and the entertainment 
sufficiently dull, the project may yet 
receive the requisite consent. 


Lord Roserts has been praising the 
Motor Volunteer Corps. ‘There is no 
doubt that, if only the cars can be got 
to explode at the right moment, we have 
here a weapon of considerable value. 


Mr. Macunow, the Russian Giant, is 


said to be in treaty for a disused light- 


house as a pied-d-terre in this country. 


Paradoxes will never cease. Mr. Henri 
pe Vries, the Dutch actor, appeared in 
seven parts in one piece last week at the 
Royalty Theatre. 

The honours paid by the Kaiser to 
the late Professor Anotr Menzet show a 
generous spirit on the part-of His 
Majesty, for it must be remembered 
that the Kaiser himself is also an artist. 


Mr. A. Henry Savace Lanpor, it is 
said, has not yet got over his shock at 
the cool way in which Tibet has been 
appropriated by other writers. 


The first of the Czar’s concessions to 
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his people has now taken place. Last | 
week 300 Jews were flogged by peasants 
at Homel with permission of the police. 


A French cruiser and a British cruiser 
ran aground last week. Later on, the | 
French cruiser sank, but the British 
cruiser felt that the Entente had been | 
carried far enough, and refloated herself.| 

tee 

The sympathies of M. Santos-Dowort) \ 
during the present struggle in the Far 

| East are, it is said, most pronouncedly 
| in favour of the Russians. This is not) 
| unnatural in one who is interested in 
solving the problem of human flight. 

In August last, according to the 
Freeman's Journal, Mr. Lasoucnere 
| wagered a Unionist Member £100 that 
the present House of Commons would 
not meet again, and he has just had to 
hand over the amount. It is only fair) 
to Mr. Baurour, who is nothing if not 
kind-hearted, to mention that he was in 
entire ignorance of this bet when he 
caused Parliament to be summoned. 

The Prince and Princess of Wates 
have just presented three Constables to 
Ireland, to form the nucleus of a 
Dublin National Gallery. The gift has 

| been greatly appreciated, and sanguine 
hopes have been expressed by the Irish 
Party that the whole of the local Con-| 
_stabulary may eventually find its way | 
into some such museum. 








| With a view to increasing the number 
| of churchgoers, a Sunday has been set 
|apart for the preaching of sermons | 
| which will be especially addressed to | 
| those who are not there. 








AN 


NEW DEPARTURE AT THE HALLS. 


IMporRTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We have it on the worst authority that | 


APPRECIATION. 


(Train entering Venice.) 


Fair American. “ Waat, 1 GUESS THIS 18 WHERE THE ADRIATIC SLOPS oveR!” 








| the proprietors of the Times, one of the 
best of the threepenny dailies, have made | 
| arrangements to take over the control of | 
| the Coliseum for one week, just to show | 
| what can be done by the enterprise and| 12 yoox.—Fourth Performance. 
resource of an Editor-Manager. | people who don’t want any lunch. 
A programme (subj ation)| « . 
h: ‘i gramme (subject to alteration) | 3 pw. — Fifth Performance. 
ias been drawn up which it is calculated | owe : 
will ¢ | bankers and Foreign Office clerks. 
will attract all London—or as much of | 
| London as can be accommodated. In| 6 P.M. 
order that the greatest possible number | who don’t want any dinner. 


| of persons ow ; : _| ; ; 
tunity, these Om te, = po Be | 9 pw.—Seventh Performance. For 
= € CABLE PETIOFMANCES | Heople who haven't been able to get 

into any of the other places of amuse- 


every day, as follows: 
ment. 


only. For business men and _ stock- 


brokers. 


Fe r 


_3 A.M. — First Performance. For 

«| Editors, leader-writers, and journalists 

| who have put their papers to bed. Free 
list entirely suspended. 


6 sam.—Second Performance.. 
| workmen. All seats half-price. 


_ 


12 mipnicnt. — Eighth and Last Per- 
formance. For politicians, restaurateurs, 
publicans, barmen, Tube railway-men, 
For|and other workers who have 
oceupied all day. 





ee 


“ | 
9 a.m.—Third Performance. One hour 


For 


Sixth Performance. For people 
peoy 


been 


N.B.—As a further means of extending 
the seating capacities of the Coliseum a 
special reduction is offered to all those 
persons who do not mind other persons 
sitting on their laps, and also to those 
who do not mind sitting on other persons’ 
laps. 





Nout quite the Same. 
Scexe—H exhibition of Works of Art. 
Dealer (to friend, 
person closely examining a Vandyke). Do 
you know who that is? Iso often see 
him about. 
Friend. I know him. He's a collector. | 
Dealer (much interested), Indeed! 
What does he collect? Pictures ? 
Friend. No. Income tax. 
[Exeunt severally. 


indicating stout 
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Trate Station-master. “‘ WHAT THE Dtvit 
Engine-driver. “Cay’T YE SEE THE Sic 
Station-maater. “Is it THE SiaNas? 


DISILLUSION. 
Addré ssed to a Lady Gol he i. 

Lapy, I have loved you long and truly, 

But my love has languished and has passed 
My forbearance you have tried unduly, 

Till at last, 
One short word, unmeet for lips of ladies, 
Plunged me in a disillusioned Hades. 


On the links the links of love were broken 
That so long had fastened you and me, 
That irrevocable word was spoken 
O’er the tee ; 
Henceforth woman finds in me a scoffer, 
More especially the woman golfer. 


Straining for a stroke I saw you, nearly 
So it struck me) in a circle curled, 
Swiftly swooped the club down, yet you merely 
Hit the world ; 
(nd the ball you thought would soar off spinning, 
Sat serenely, so to put it, grinning. 


Just a fad I deemed it when you took a 
Half an hour to get your bearings right, 
Though your queer contortions made you look a 
Perfect fright ; 
Still I thought your conduct more than faddy 
When you hurled your driver at the caddie. - 
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. ARE YE WAITIN’ FoR?” 


NALS IS AGAINST ME? 
SuRE NoW, YE’RE GETTIN’ MIGHTY PARTICULAR!” 





While the irate victim glared and bristled, 
And I watched with fascinated stare, 
Once again the driver fairly whistled 
Through the air ; 
But you missed the ball, and tottering lost your 
Balance, and assumed a sitting posture. 


Then, to most unseemly fury goaded, 
Lady, there you made me what I am ; 
From your lips one wrathful word exploded, 
It was “ oa 
Quickly I perceived that we must sever, 
And I have forsworn your sex for ever. 








Bm. I: 2. 
Pernaprs the most poignantly pathetic word yet uttered 
upon the decease of St. James's Hall was contained in the 
title of a paragraph on this moving theme in a Sunday paper. 


It ran as follows: AVE ET ATQUE. 


This is indeed to wave farewell with both ands. The 
| phrase “Ave et Aque” which occurred in the body of the 
paragraph had no such double entente, but was clearly due 
| to a clerical error. 








Reuter reports:—“ A certain amount of insubordination 
prevails among the crews of the Third Pacific Squadron. 
Yesterday a sailor was shot for stabbing a Lieutenant.” But 
surely this slight irregularity was only a case of high spirits. 
Tars will be tars. 





= 
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DAMOCLES THE INDIFFERENT. 








Arrtuur B. Damocizes. “AH! SAME OLD SWORD!” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
ExTracTeD From THE Diary or Topsy, M.P. 


House of Commons, Tuesday, Feb. 14. 

Have often lamented loss to the stage | 
ecasioned by Prince Arrnur having | 
given himself up to politics. Might} 
have been managed differently; above | 
ind below Gangway are dozens of states- | 
nen; a heaven-born actor is rare. 

To-night he gave fine taste of his 
juality. Ministry meet Parliament in 
strange circumstances. 
f four score still marshalled at his back, 
everybody (not excepting Ministers)agrees 
that Government must go; only doubt 
is as to when and how happy despatch 
shall be accomplished. Meanwhile here 
is C.-B. insisting upon knowing all about 
Prince Arraur’s relations with Dow José 
in matter of Fiscal Reform. Are the 
twain formally engaged? Are Prince 
Arruur’s intentions strictly honourable ? 
If so, what are they ? 

Don José sits coyly below Gangway, 
near him Harry Cuapiiy, beaming with 


With a majority 





that inexpressible, unmistakable delight | 


that indicates the prospective “ best 
man.” On Treasury Bench Prince 
\rTHUR seems to turn cold shoulder to 
his alleged fiancé ; that may, however, 
be an attitude 

-e a 
graphical situation. The corner seat 
below Gangway is to rear of Treasury 


Bench, and since Don José sits there, | 


Prosce ArTaur must needs seem to turn 
his back upon him. 

Bluff C.-B. wants an end put to un- 
certainty and conjecture. “Here in the 
face of the House of Commons,” he said, 
‘I want a plain answer to the question : 
[s Mr. CHAMBERLAIN correct in saying that 


a 
RY 
“Why should I symbolise an attitude of 
mental stability by physical métion ?” 


(Lord H-gh C-c-1.) 


entirely due to topo-| 


A PEEP INTO 


Ancient Veteran. “ Why, bless my soul! 


Bannerman! Wonder what he wants!” 


Is it? 


Aged Being. “I-I-I thought I'd just look in and tell you 


THE Furvre. 


No! Yes it is! 


It's poor old Campbell- 


Can you hear me ? eh ?—-I-I thought 


you might like to know your Tariff Reform scheme was carried last night by a majority of two 


- What ?—You don’t remember a word about it! 


| in the matter of Tariff Reform the Priwe 
|Mrxister is in principle agreed with 
= 
| Prince Artur pained beyond expres- 
sion at this way of putting it. Had he 
not through the Recess repeatedly seized 
opportunity to state his position in the 
plainest language at the disposal of 
mankind? Nay, had he not once, 
tender in his solicitude for minds lack- 
ing in acuteness, set forth his position 
with mathematical precision on half a 
sheet of note-paper? And behold, on 
this opening day of the new Session, 
C.-B., Oliver Twist of political contro- 
versy, positively asking for more! 
Through long service to the State 
Prisce Artuur has seen and suffered 
much; had thought himself case- 
hardened. This shock too much. It 
broke down the panoply of his intellec- 
tual pride, undermining the buttress 
of his physical strength. Ordinarily 
gay, light-hearted, master of himself 
though Ministries won’t fall, he to-night 
presented himself at the footlights in a 
shattered condition that dimmed with 
tears the eyes of the youngest clerk at 
the Table. He hesitated in speech in 
novel fashion that seemed to presage 
breakdown. Nervously avoiding the one 
|matter in everyone’s mind, he seized 
| upon miscellaneous topics of the Kiva’s 


Well, upon my soul!!” 


(“I have come to the conclusion that before the goal is reached and the Empire saved, the 
youngest man among us will be completely superannuated.” 


Sir Henry C.-B.'s Speech.) 


Speech animadverted upon by C.-B. 
He maundered through Manchuria; 
tremblingly tip-toed through Tibet; 
blubbered on the threshold of the 
Balkans ; chortled lamentation over 
attacks on Chinese Labour. 

The feeling of the House thus wrought 
upon, sympathies awakened even in 
the savage breast below the Gangway 
opposite, he finally approached Fiscal 
question. For full fifteen minutes he 
talked around it, cheers and counter- 
cheers punctuating his sentences. When 
he sat down bewildered House, com- 
paring notes, found he had not added 
even a hint in direction of defining his 
personal position. 

Business done.—Session opened. 

Wednesday. House still in flush | 
of excitement of gathering for what 
promises to be critical Session. This | 
afternoon Asquiru, representing tem- | 
porarily united Opposition, delivered 
first attack. Circumstances not favour- | 
able to oratorical triumph. A little after 
two o'clock when he rose. Something | 
ghastly in grey light of February after- 
noon. Benches only half full. Notably 
a gap on Treasury Bench where Premier | 
is accustomed to lounge. More desirable | 
local adjuncts for aj fighting speech 
are found at the old-fashioned hour of 
eleven o'clock p.w., with benches crowded 




















‘ 
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A Pencil Kodak of the Present 


by gentleu en who have c mfortably 
dined. Then you shall hear the inspiring 
storm of cheers and counter-cheers, mark 
ing siecessive stroke and parry. Toopen 
debate in surroundings of this afternoon 
is & process chilling to the blood. 

The greater Asquirn’s triumph. 
Almost at first shot got the range of 
Treasury Bench, whither Pryce Arrnur 
had now returned, and of the corner 
seat below the Gangway, where Dow 
Jost sat with the joyous feeling of born 
fighter with back to the wall, a losing 
cause in hand, a powerful armed alliance 
closing in round him. 

Asqt ITH'S speeches always models of 
Parliamentary debate. In length they 
never exceed an hour in delivery; fre- 
quently forty minutes serve for flawless 
effort. This desirable end attained by 
simple process of repressing surplusage 
of words. , 
perfectly framed, polished, unerring in 
aim. ‘Time was when students of Eng- 
lish language were bidden to spend their 
days and nights with Appisey. The 
Memaer For Sark, earnest for the success 
of new Members, and for the uplifting of 
level of debate, advises them to spend 
theirs with Asqurrn. 

Asqurra, on behalf of 

Opposition, 


Every sentence tells; each 


Business done 
fraternally united 
Amendment calling for instant dissolu 
tion. 

Thursday night.—A crowded House 
looked on at striking episode that may 
hereafter be recognised as marking new 
departure in history of politics. Amid 
cheers, loud but not so enthusiastic 
as in war time, Don José stirred the 
smouldering embers of debate. House 
recognised in him arbiter of situation. 
Ifiit served his purpose he might, by 
hoiding up his finger to docile following 


moves 


and Past Colcnial Secretaries. 


of the gentlemen of England, force im- 
mediate Dissolution. If he avowed 
displeasure or discontent with Prixce 
Arruur’s pirouetting on outside ring of 
Protection, the Government must go. 
Discovered in benevolent mood, Don 
José confessed that personally he would 
prefer early Dissolution. But if other 
right hon. gentlemen desired to postpone 
it he, in accordance with nature and 
habit, was ready to defer. As for 
Prixce Arravur’s views on fiscal question, 
expressed whether on half-sheet of note- 
paper or otherwise, he had nothing to 
complain of. In principle they were 
identical with his own. 

Prisce Arrive, lounging on Treasury 
Bench, listened intently; made no sign 
of assent or dissent. Obviously Dow 
José’s assertion that the Premrer’s views 
were identical with his own was quite a 
different thing from the Premier declar- 
ing that Don Jos#’s views were his. 

From corner seat below Gangway up 
gat Cousin Hvuca. Striding into arena, 
he with nervous hands tore up the 
cobweb fantasy woven by the ingenuity 
of Dow José, and the assumed necessity 
for acquiescence on part of nominal 
Leader of Unionist Party. 

“The future of Conservatism lies with 
us,” said Cousin Hues, proudly, de- 
fiantly. 

In the intense excitement of the 
moment he repeated the phrase, now 
with a note of pathos in his voice. As 
the division presently showed, the “ us” 
are few in numbers. But there is only 
one Huan Ceci, and he is among them. 

The remnant of the old Conservative 
Party still left in the Commons, uneasily 
looking on, thought of all that has 
happened since they were swamped by 
the events of 1886. Doubtless they had 
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qualms of conscience, some yearning 
towards the possibility of this gaunt 
ungainly figure, with soul and mind 
inspired by loftiest principles, with lips 
glowing with real eloquence, one day, 
not far distant, uplifting the banner of 


old Conservatism, re-creating a historic 


party. 

Business done.—Asquirn’s amendment 
negatived by 63 votes in House of 559 
Members. 








GIFTS IN SESSION. 
Tue present of a tin of toffee to every 


Member of Parliament on the Opening 
Day, although the only one mentioned 


in the papers, was by no means the only 


one which helped to lighten and re- 
munerate the task of being a legislator 
In addition, every member was presented 
by 

mackintosh 
inclement and_ stormy 


Messrs. Torry with a 
against the 


weather which the Session is certain to | 


see ; 


Messrs. Osprey with a neat tea-basket 
(with a pound of China tea if supplied 
to supporters of the Transvaal Ordin- 
ance), to enable him to endure the 
rigours of all-night sittings without 
leaving his seat in search of provisions; 

Messrs. Bepwiy with a pair of noiseless 
rubber-soled boots, to enable him to 
leave the House without attracting the 
attention of the Whips, should the 
claims of golf or some other public duty 
summon him elsewhere ; 


Messrs. Burnt anp Hoskert with a 
scarf-pin capable of being électrically 
illuminated at will in order to catch the 
SPEAKER'S eye ; 

Messrs. Conrerri AND ALHAMBRA with a 
microscope to assist in discovering points 
of agreement or disagreement (as the 
case may be) between Mr. Batrour and 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 








OscuLaTorY PRACTICE AND PERFORMERS. 


In his evidence as reported last Friday, | 


given in re Walker v. Walker, the 
co-respondent, a member of the theatrical 
profession, is represented as saying that 
“Tt was quite usual for the male and 
female members of a theatrical company 
to kiss one another.” Is it really? How 
delightful !—in many instances, at all 
events. How charming to be a member, 
not of a Saxe-Meiningen Company, but 
of such a Kissingen Troupe! Of course 
kissing and embracing must enter into 
the jeu de scene, when an actor has to 
make a business of a pleasure. Mr 
Punch begs to doubt if the “ practice is 
quite usual.” If it be, then the rule on 
the stage does not hold good that 
“kissing goes by favour.” 


| 
| 
| 
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A LITTLE MISUNDERSTANDING. 


Farmer (to Young Snobley, whose horse has just kicked one of the hounds). “I snocip Give Taz Bavre a Good HIDING ror TuaT, Sir.” 
[Snobley, whose knowledge af hounds and hunting is only at present in embryo, proceeds (as he thinks) to do it! 


I — 
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AT A MOMENT’S NOTICE. 
Craprer I. 


Notuinac could have been more unexpected. If any fellow 
had met me as I was leaving my rooms, and told me what 
sort of day I was in for, my reply to him would have been 

Liar!” jut he'd have been right all the same. 

I was due to lunch with Mowry Biunpe.t at his Club, and 
started to walk, but when I got into Piccadilly I found I was 
beastly late. It’s funny, but, though I haven’t anything in 
particular to do, I generally am beastly late for most things. 
So of course I had to call a hansom. It struck me, as I told 
the Johnny across the roof to drive like the very deuce to the 
Junior Beaufort Club, that he was a trifle glassy in the eye 
and white about the gills, and he was driving a chestnut 
that seemed to have got a bit out of hand. But I was 
in a hurry, and we were off at a canter before I'd time to 
do more than tumble in anyhow and hope for the best. The 
canter quickened up into a gallop very soon, and, at the top 
of St ) aan Street, the gallop became an unmistakable 
bolt. I saw the cabbies on the stand running to their horses’ 
nosebags, and everybody skipping out of our road, and I sat 
as tight as I knew and prepared for trouble. The gates of 
Marlborough House were open, and I rather expected to find 
myself put down there—but the cabman just managed to 
slew round somehow into Pall Mall. There was a piano- 
organ just ahead with a monkey on top, and I made sure 
we should bowl over the entire show in another second. But 
there had been some rain, and the going was greasy, so, just 
before we overtook it, there was a slither, a tremendous 
crash, followed by fireworks ® * * * and the next thing | 
knew I was standing looking on from a distance, feeling 
rather muzzy, but otherwise quite all right. 

The usual crowd had sprung up, as if through star-traps 
in the road. They got the chestnut on his legs, looking as 
if he was beginning to suspect he had made a fool of him- 
self; the driver, too, appeared to be none the worse, and was 
being questioned by a constable, who did not seem to show 
him all the sympathy he expected. 

[ was rather puzzled, though, when I saw them lifting 
a young fellow up and carrying him off to the nearest 
chemist’s. He was evidently the fare, and, up to then, I 
had been under the impression that it was my accident. 
[ saw now it couldn't have been, since there I was, looking 
on. But, from a glimpse I caught of him in passing, I had an 
idea I’d met him somewhere or other, and I wondered 
whether I oughtn’t to go and see if there was anything | 
could do for him. I knew the chemist very well, having 
often looked in there for a pick meé-up. 

Still, if I did, I should be later than ever for that appoint- 
ment—whatever it was, for I couldn’t recollect it for the 
moment. Besides, now I came to think, I couldn’t really 
have recognised him, he was much too muddy; it was only 
his overcoat, which happened to be of much the same 
pattern as the one I had on. I glanced at my coat-sleeve 
to make sure of this—and then I made a perfectly fearful 
discovery. It wasn’t so much that I wasn’t wearing any 
overcoat, because it was a mild spring morning, and I’d 
hesitated for some time whether [ hadn’t better leave it 
at home. It was the suit I was in. I take a lot of pains 
over choosing my clothes, and I think I’m entitled to call 
myself a well-turned-out man. So it was a most awful shock 
to find that I had come out—in Pall Mall too—in a lounge 
suit of red and blue plaid, with black braid round the cuffs! 
I couldn’t think what bad induced me to order such things 

or, for that matter, my tailor to make them. I should 
have expected he'd sooner have died. 

While I was wondering, a tambourine was suddenly 
shoved under my nose. I never encourage street music at 
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any time, and I was certainly not in the humour for it just 
then, so I pushed the tambourine away—not over civilly, ] 
daresay—and it fell into the gutter. On this the person 
with the tambourine caught me a downright nasty clip on 
the side of my head. 

I was just hesitating whether to call a constable and give 
the bounder in charge, or risk a row by knocking him down 

he seemed rather below my height—when I happened to 
notice what queer gloves I’d got on instead of my ordinary; 
white buckskins. I do occasionally wear grey reindeer 
but these were so beastly hairy. 

Feeling more upset than ever, I put my hand to my head, 
and found I was wearing, very much on one side, a small 
round cap fastened under the chin by elastic. This I took 
off and examined closely; it had no hatter’s name printed 
inside, and seemed to be of some regimental pattern, perhaps 
the latest War Office improvement. Now, except that I did 
once join a Volunteer Corps for a short time (and might have 
stuck on, if they’d only let me take my poodle into camp 
with me), I never was what you might call a military man, 
and even if I had been I shouldn’t parade Pall Mall in an 
undress cavalry cap. It was so utterly unlike me! 

And then I suddenly remembered my engagement—and 
the thought of it made me feel prickly all over. 

I was lunching with Monty Biunve ct at the Junior Beaufort 
Club, where he had promised to put me up for election— and 
L’d actually, for some reason or other which was beyond me, 
proposed to go there like this ! 

For all I knew, Monty might have asked some influential 
fellows on the Committee to meet me—and what on earth 
would they think of a candidate who was capable of turning 
up on such an occasion in dittoes of some beastly loud tartan ? 
| should be pilled to a dead certainty! It wasn’t fair on 
old Moyty either, who’s even more particular, if possible, 
about clothes than I am. Altogether the best thing to do 
was to slip quietly back to my rooms while I could, and 
pretend afterwards that the engagement had slipped my 
memory. 

I’d have done it, too—but unfortunately it was just too 
late. I’d been moving slowly along Pall Mall all this while 
without noticing, and when I looked up, there was I, right 
under the Club windows, and there was Monty, evidently 
on the look-out forme! I caught his eye, and I thought I 
saw him nod cheerily in return. After all, if he didn’t see 
anything to object to in my get-up, why should I? So long 
as a fellow looks a gentleman and all that, he can carry off 
the rummest sort of clothes. I’d forgotten that for the 
moment. 

Anyhow, I couldn't get out of it now. So I waved to him 
in an airy kind of manner, so much as to say: “‘Got here at 
last, my dear old chap. Awfully sorry I’m so late. Explain 
everything when I get in.” Though how the deuce I was 
going to explain, 1’d no idea. And I admit I rather funked 
passing the hall-porter and the page-boys—not to mention 
the Club waiters in their black velvet knee-breeches and silk 
stockings. 

However, Buunpe.t didn’t answer my signal; he simply 
stared at me as if he'd never seen me before in all his life, 
and then turned away. There couldn’t be a neater cut. And 
really, now I came to think of it, I couldn’t blame him. It 
is enough to put the best-tempered chap off when he asks 
a fellow to: lunch at his Club (and an exclusive Club too, 
mind you—not a pot-house!) and the fellow actually drives 
up to the door on top of a piano-organ ! 

For that was where I was—though somehow I hadn't 
given it a thought before. That explained why I felt taller 
than usual, and—-just here my conveyance gave a lurch, 
and, as I steadied myself, 1 caught a glimpse between my 
legs of something long and greyish and hairy, like a lady’s 
boa which has seen better days—and it flashed upon me 
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suddenly that there could be only one 
explanation of my situation. . 


[ daresay I ought to have realised it’ 


long before, but when a fellow has just 
been shot out of a hansom like a clay 
pigeon out of a trap it’s generally some 
time before he’s able to make out 
exactly where he is. 

Now I understood. That young 
fellow I had seen being carried off to 
the chemist’s round the corner was 
myself after all. But he was far beyond 


is also on the whole exceedingly well 
done, some of the blocks lending it an 
extremely chic and recherché appearance. 
Specially good, I may note, are the 
half-column announcements of Professor 
Corker’s Sermonettes and Hamisu Mon- 


tTrosE’s Tales of the Sea-kale Yard. 


It is reported on what seems to be 
unimpeachable authority that the Rev. 
R. J. Capper. was recently photo- 
graphed by the famous firm of Swapper 
AND Fry. 





the aid of any pick-me-up. — 
The vital principle, or intelli- | 
gence, or Whatever you choose 

call it, which had inhabited 
the body of Reomatp Bau- 
vorE, had already quitted it, 
nd was now occupying this 
little beast of a monkey. 
Perhaps there was nowhe:e 
else for it to go to just then 

and I remember noticing 
it the time that the monkey's 
mouth was ajar-—perhaps it 
was even betting on the cab- 
I don’t know, and | 
must leave it to the scientific 
Johnnies to explain exactly 
how it happened. It had 
happened —- and that was 
enough for me. 

And really, you know, to 
come in at one end of Pall 
Mall in a hansom cab as a 
well-groomed young bachelor, 
and to come out at the other 
as a shockingly-dressed mon- 
key on a piano-organ, is one 
{ those blows which would 
knock most men out of their 
stride, for a time at all events. 

F. A, 


horse. 


WANDERING WORDS. 
By Caligula Mudd. 


Durie a much-needed holi- 
day spent on the Cornish 
Riviera, at the house of my dis- 
tinguished friend Mr. Spituer- 
Gooca, I have been reading 
with deep interest the adver- 
tisements of the principal 
London papers, and have- 
come to the conclusion that the literary 
standard of these valuable contributions 
is higher than at any previous time. 

The publisher's announcements in the 
Palladium, notably those emanating from 
the well-known firm of Opper axp Upper, 
are marvels of chaste and expressive dic- 
tion. The Speeulator has its usual pro- 
portion of high-class “ ads.”’; the Sentinel, 
that superb representative of architectonic 
Imperialism, is better and brighter than 
ever; while the report of ‘Companies’ 
meetings in the Latter-day Purview are 
Written with entrancing verve and crisp- 
ness. The back page of the University 
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THE MOTOR-BATH. 


Nurse. “On, Basy, Loox at Tue Diver!” 


I have not yet been able to read 

Professor Hooper’s interesting mono- 
graph on Mr. G. K. Cuesterton, but I 

see that Professor Haptey RawMarsi 
‘deals rather severely with it in the 
literary supplement of Bell's Life. 
From his article I take two admirably 
judicial passages. The first deals wi h 
| Mr. Cuesterton’s versatility : 

Whether we look at him as a ringleader of 
revolt or as literary pioneer; as a first-rate 
fighting man or a fifth-rate farceur ; as a survival 
of the picaroons of the quattrocento or as a pre- 
cursor of the hairless, toothless Overmen of 
Mr. Wexis’s millennium, we are bound in 
simple justice to admit that, while there is 
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much to be said on both sides, only time can 
tell on which more will be ultimately said. 


The second deals with Mr, Cuester- 
TON’s capacity for self-suppression : 

A phrenological chart, which forms one of | 
the most interesting features in Professor 
Hoorer’s boon, clearly establishes the point 
that the bump of sodiibens is so abnormally | 
deficient in the subject of his memoir that it 
was only by an extraordinary effort of will that 
he was enabled to conquer this fatal deficiency | 
and rise superior to the shortcomings of 





nature. 

This seems to me pro 
| foundly true. I may add that 
/Mr. Paut Heysemaxn is add- 
ing to his Living Luminaries 
‘series (in which Professor 
Hooper's volume appears) 
monographs on Mr. James 

Dovcias (by Mr. Swinsurne) 
and on Harry Ranpau (by 
Mr. W. B. Years). 

Mr. Cuarptiy, | understand, 
is very busy with the biogra 
phy of Sir Gupert Parker 
which he is writing for 
Messrs. Wairetey. It will 
form the first of a series to 
be entitled “ Little Books on 
Great Men,” and will include 
a study of Mr. C. Arrnur 
Pearson by Mr. Leo Maxsr, 
and one on Mr. Leo Maxse 
by Mr. Wixstow Cavremms, | 

I am glad to see that Messrs. | 
Dever promise a collection of | 
poems by the late Professor 
Disnwip McKecunie. Of all | 
the men | remember at Cad 
wallader College in my student | 
days, no one exercised a more | 
striking or spiritual influence | 
on his class-mates than Diarwip 
McKecuyie. I still remember 
the opening lines of his touch 
ing little lyric : 

Silently, slowly, sadly 
Falleth the autumn leaves 

McKecunie spoke nothing 
but Gaelic till he was sixteen, 
which will account for the 
faulty syntax of the second 
line. The poems will be 
prefaced by a sympathetic 

. ‘memoir from the pen of the 
Rev. Ancus Gawrnror, who has recently 
taken to motor-cycling with the happiest 
results. 











At De. Appletwig's Academy. 
Scene—The Punishment Chamber on 
the Block System. 
Classical Headmas'er (on recognising 
a boy sent up Jor punishment as one 
who has been before him twice within the 
last three weeks). En iterum Crispinus ! 
Nervous Boy (thinking to appease the 
| Master by his scholarship). Et tu, Brute! 


| 


[And the Result? 




















| alleged slander, and the jury awarded the plaintiff £15 








THE NEW ORDER. 


Last Wednesday the Education Committee at Aberdare decided to 
deprive all teache rs of the right of inflicting « rporal punishment “ 
Da ly Chronicle 

In the case of Catchpole vy Bolton, the plaintiff a schor Iboy brought 
an action against the defendant, a schoolmaster, for damages for 
The alleged 
slander was that the defendant said to other school-children: ‘Catcu 
poLE is a bad boy. You are not to speak or play with him.’” 
W eatminater Gazette 

Ix the days (how long departed !) 
When I diligently started 
With my satchel and my shining morning face, 

I would look with fear and trembling 

While the classes were assembling 
To discover if the tawse was in its place. 


How old Swisues used to thunder 

If | chanced to make a blunder, 
He would call me idiotic little fool, 

And upon the least pretences 

He would scare me from my senses, 
And chastise me as a warning to the school. 


All the insults and the caning 
I endured without complaining, 
For I never dreamt there could be any way 
To resist the whims and wishes 
Of the tyrannous old Swisnes, 
Or to question his indubitable sway. 


But, while thus I played the martyr 
To this stony-hearted Tartar, 
Grew a passion to be even with my race ; 
Yea, I hungered for a victim, 
And I thirsted to afflict him 
With the torments I had suffered in that place. 


With this laudable ambition 
I! achieved the proud position 
Of a teacher. Ah! to feel the thrill again, 
The delight that flooded o’er me 
When the brats first stood before me, 
And I spotted likely subjects for the cane! 


But alas! how vain the pleasures 
That Anticipation treasures ! 
How delusive are the dreams that she enjoys! 
Rosy hopes that I had cherished, 
In a moment all had perished 
I am nothing but the puppet of the boys. 


If the youngsters during class-time 
Take a fancy for some pastime 
Tops or marbles—it is useless to cry “ Halt!” 
How could anyone restrain them ? 
If I ever try to cane them 
I am sure to get a summons for assault. 


Nay, if, goaded past endurance 
By their impudent assurance, 

I but dare to tell an urchin he is bad, 
He at once seeks satisfaction, 
Injured parents bring an action, 

And a sympathetic jury backs the lad. 








Promotion in the Russian Services. 


Ow1a to the resignation of Port Arthur, “an Imperial 
decree orders that, for the duration of the war, Vladivostock 


| is to be reckoned as a first instead of a second-class fortress.” 


For similar reasons we understand that all second-class 


| Russian cruisers will be given brevet rank as first-class 
battleships. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


Wuew Sir Harry Jonsstony was administering affairs in 
Uganda he had on his staff Mr. J. F. Cusyrsenam. Project- 
ing his book on the Protectorate Mr. CunniscHam busied 
himself in the collection of information connected with the 
manifold tribes that people the country. It was intended 
that this should be incorporated in a second edition of the 
chief's book. It turned out so voluminous in quantity, 
so important in matter, that Sir Harry advised his subaltern 
to make a book of his own. This is done under the title 
Uganda and its Peoples (Hutcmysoy). It makes a massive 
volume, with a map and over two hundred illustrations, 
which, taken by photograph in the clear light of the African 
sun, come out splendidly on the glossy page. The narrative 


has the fragmentary character of notes, but my Baronite does | 


not find it suffers thereby. They are pregnant with amazing 
matter that needs no amplification of words. Passing from 
tribe to tribe Mr. Cunxixcuam observes their social habits 
relating to birth, marriage, death, clothing, food and work. 
Customs vary in every tribe. The Bahima, for example, 
bury their dead in a heap of cow manure; the Baziba pay 
their deceased chiefs the consideration of leaving their heads 


above ground, whence they peer forth for two months, at the | 


end of which time a new chief is elected. 
more frugal in their death customs. 
dead. But the line is nicely drawn in the matter of con- 
tiguity. None of the immediate family may partake of the 
feast, nor may neighbours in the same village. Near rela- 
tions in a neighbouring village, informed of the melancholy 
end, call for the body of the late lamented and carry it off on 
a wooden frame. “Is it eaten raw?” Mr. Cunniyeuam asked, 
as if he were alluding toa potato. “ No, it is generally roasted.” 
“Never boiled?” he insisted. “It is sometimes boiled with 
bananas,” answered the interrogated native. 
a nice country. 


The Manyema are 
They just eat their 


But bananas don’t atone for everything. 
During seven-eighths of the story, L. T. Meape’s Little 
Wife Hester (Joux Lona) is a strong sensational novel; but 
at the last the strain is relaxed, and the finale will be pro- 
nounced decidedly disappointing. This novel is notable, how- 
ever, for the invention and delineation of a curiously composite 
character in the person of the heroine, a mere doll of a girl as 
foolish as Dora Copperfield, as domestic as Dot Peerybingle, as 
sly as the Marchioness and as jealous as Rosa Dartle. Such 
is the strange mixture that the soft-hearted self-sacrificing 
Doctor Lorrimer prescribes for himself and takes to wife. It 
is a pity that the author should now and again allow the cha- 
racters to drop into an old-fashioned melodramatic form of 
speech, as for example when the utter villain of the piece is 
made to think, not to say, to himself in a style thus expressed : 
‘‘ A criminal condemned to death lies where I can put my hand 
on him ; and if John Lorrimer refuses me and ceases to do my 
bidding, that criminal swings high—-the hangman does his 
work.” Evidently this ought to be scowlingly spoken 
“through music ;” then he must either exit moodily, or sink 
down in an arm-chair, bury 





his face in his hands, and, BARON 
lights being quite down, at 
the prompter’s signal, there 


should be a quick change to a 
well-contrasted scene represent- 
ing a pretty rustic exterior all 
roses and jasmine, season win- 
terly, time about 5pm. Faute 
de mieux, when old Caspar’s 
work is done and he wants a 
companion for a fireside even- 
ing, Little Wife Hester may be 
recommended. 





Uganda seems | 











